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cells, and these cells are in connection with the fibers of the bun- 
dles. This discovery takes away the theoretical objections to 
Gierke's previous results, and if his work can be corroborated will 
place the existence of a medullary respiratory center upon a satis- 
factory experimental basis. 

Both communications are preliminary to more extensive papers, 
shortly to be published. — W. H. Howell, Johns Hopkins University. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Intelligence of Anthropoid Apes. — In his excellent work on 
anthropoid apes, Professor Hartman, the Berlin zoologist main- 
tains that anthropoid apes in nature " develop an intelligence which 
sets them high above the other mammals. They do not, how- 
ever, display the keenness of scent and quickness of sight which 
distinguish some animals of a lower order, such as canine beasts of 
prey and ruminants manifest in many different ways. The struc- 
ture of their nests is rude in comparison with that of some other 
mammals— as for example, of rodents. But we must not forget 
that several of the lower races of men, such as the degraded 
Bedja, the Obongo, the Fuegians, many aborigines of the Bra- 
zilian forests and the Australian black, scarcely rise above the in- 
artificial structure of an anthropoid's nest in the construction of 
their huts." 

The author quotes Falkenstein's description of a gorilla : " His 
good-humor and shyness, or rather roguishness, deserves special 
mention as his strongest characteristic. When he was chastized, 
as it was necessary to do at first, he never resented the punish- 
ment, but came up with a beseeching air, clinging to my feet, and 
looking with an expressive air which disarmed all displeasure. 
When he was anxious to obtain anything, no child could have 
expressed its wishes in a more urgent and caressing manner. If 
in spite of this he did not obtain what he wanted, he had re- 
course to cunning, and looked anxiously about to see if he was 
watched. It was just in these cases when he obstinately pursued 
a fixed idea, that it was impossible not to recognize a deliberate 
plan and careful calculation. If, for example, he was not allowed to 
leave the room, or, again, was not allowed to come in, he would, after 
several attempts to get, his own way had been baffled, apparently 
submit to his fate, and lie down near the door in question, with 
assumed indifference. But he soon raised his head in order to 
ascertain whether fortune was on his side, edging himself gradu- 
ally nearer and nearer, and then, looking carefully round, he 
twisted himself about until he reached the threshold ; then he 
got up, peered cautiously round, and with one bound galloped 
off so quickly that it was difficult to follow him. 

" He pursued his object with equal pertinacity when he felt a 
desire for the sugar or fruit which was kept in a cupboard in the 
eating-room ; he would suddenly leave off playing and go in an 
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opposite direction, only altering his course when he believed that 
he was no longer observed. He then went straight to the room 
and cupboard, opened it, and made a quick and dexterous snatch 
at the sugar-box or fruit-basket, sometimes closing the cupboard 
doors behind him before beginning to enjoy his plunder, or, if he 
was discovered, he would escape with it, and his whole behavior 
made it clear that he was conscious of transgressing into forbid- 
den paths. He took a special, and what might be called a child- 
ish pleasure in making a noise by beating on hollow articles, and 
he seldom omitted an opportunity of drumming on casks, dishes 
or tin trays, whenever he passed by them — a noisy amusement to 
which he was much addicted during our homeward voyage on 
board the steam-vessel, in which he was at liberty to roam about. 

" Mafuca, for a while, was pleased with the companionship of a 
pretty sea-cat monkey, but she teased the creature so much that 
a special refuge was set apart for it, into which she could not en- 
ter. She was so scared and terrified by a heavy thunder-storm 
that she seized her sleeping playfellow by the tail and dashed it to 
the ground. She chased the mice which ran about the cage with 
deadly fury. She was much afraid of snakes, which is not usually 
the case with chimpanzees. If she was left alone any time she tried 
to open the lock of her cage without having the key, and she 
once succeeded in doing so. On that occasion she stole the 
key which was hanging on the wall, hid it in her axilla and crept 
quietly back to the cage. With the key she easily opened the 
lock, and she also knew how to use a gimlet. She would draw 
off her keeper's boots, scramble up to some place out of reach 
with them, and throw them at his head when he asked for them. 
She could wring out wet clothes and blow her nose with a hand- 
kerchief. When her illness began, she became apathetic, and 
looked about with a vacant, unobservant stare. Just before her 
death, from consumption, she put her arms round Schopf's neck 
when he came to visit her, looked at him placidly, kissed him 
three times, stretched out her hand to him, and died. The last 
moments of anthropoids have their tragic side." 

Dr. Preyer's Criticism of Telepathy. — Professor Preyer, of 
Jena, well known through his researches into hypnotism, the de- 
velopment of the infant mind, etc., does not believe in telepathy, 
and attempts in a twenty-page article to give the readers of the 
January Rundschau the reasons for his skepticism. His criticisms 
are confined to the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search in London, which in September, 1882, numbered 100, and 
a year ago 520 members, including 140 women. With truly Ger- 
man contempt for the feminine intellect, Dr. Preyer remarks that 
" the large number of female members and participators shows at 
the very outset that a strictly scientific spirit cannot be regarded 
as underlying the society's proceedings." But since the society 
has assumed such large dimensions as to have its special head- 
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quarters and a library, and since it includes among its active or 
honorary members such names as Balfour Stewart, Lord Ray- 
leigh, Professor Bowditch, Mr. Crookes, and Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
Preyer thinks it worth while to examine their proceedings criti- 
cally, so as to caution his countrymen against these useless pro- 
ceedings, and prevent, if possible, the formation of a similar 
society in Germany. Preyer's analyses of a number of the 600 
reported cases of telepathy are exceedingly ingenious and subtle. 
Though he concedes that the possibility of thought transference 
cannot be disproved, he makes out a good case that the experi- 
menters ignored sources of error which vitiate their conclusions. 
Especially ingenious is his explanation of the countless ways in 
which the two persons to be examined can communicate with 
each other, if in the same or adjoining rooms — as by means of 
different noises made in breathing through the mouth or nose, 
movements with the foot, gnashing of the teeth), etc. ; remember- 
ing at the same time that individuals, owing to great nervous sus- 
ceptibility or' to training, are endowed with as abndrmal acuteness 
of the senses as are hypnotized persons. In Liverpool, for exam- 
ple, two girls were examined who claimed that one could tell 
what the other ate, if the latter was allowed to put. her hand on 
the former's shoulder. Aside from the fact that there might have 
been a prearranged alphabet of signs through pressure on the 
shoulder, there was the probability that one of the girls had a 
very acute sense of smell. The result showed that in thirty-two 
trials only six answers came out correct, and in five of these cases 
the substance used had a strong odor. In other instances, where 
one of the persons under examination puts the question himself to 
the other, Preyer points out that the whole secret may be betrayed 
by special accents placed on certain words, in the same way that 
dogs can be taught to pick out certain cards, to add and subtract, 
by emphasizing certain words. The cases of alleged action of one 
mind on another, at greater distances, Preyer regards as either 
due to coincidence, to fraud, to hallucinations, to incorrect report- 
ing, or to lack of accurate observation, which, always difficult, is 
more especially so in the region of psychic phenomena. In con- 
clusion, he points out that savages ascribe nothing to chance, 
while with progressive civilization we see more and more how 
many that appear to be related as cause and effect are mere coin- 
cidences. — The Nation. 

Menault's Intelligence of Animals. 1 — This is a very readable 
and pleasantly illustrated book, filled with anecdotes of animals 
of all grades, from ants to apes. When the original book ap- 
peared we do not know, but in his accounts of ants, Menault does 
not mention the recent writings of Forel, Lubbock or McCook ; 

1 Wonders of Man and Nature. The Intelligence of Anima'i"s,'with illustrative 
anecdotes. From the French of Ernest Menault. Illustrated. Ne»y York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1885, J3mo. 
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and in other portions Morgan's work on the beaver, or Romanes' 
excellent book do not seem to have been known to the author 
or his translator. Indeed the authors quoted are largely French, 
though the recent remarkable papers and books of Favre are not 
referred to. The book is not therefore to be classed with the 
more critical and authoritative works of the authors which we 
have named, though it is a very interesting collection of anec- 
dotes which throw more or less light on the mental powers of 
animals, particularly of those domesticated by man. The cuts 
are attractive, but that of the " chimpanzee at table," carving with 
a knife and fork, and filling his glass from a bottle held in a tight 
coil of his tail, represents a creation of the studio rather than a 
result of the processes of evolution in re tails. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. — The third 
annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, covering the fiscal 
year 1881-82, and bearing the imprint of 1884, has just appeared. 
The volume consists of the report of the director, Major J W. 
Powell, and scientific papers by Thomas, Dall, Matthews, Dorsey, 
Holmes and Stevenson. 

Major Powell's report reviews the work of the Bureau in the 
field and in the office, epitomizes the scientific papers in the vol- 
ume, and closes with a very suggestive chapter on activital simi- 
larities. The resemblances which have been noticed in human 
arts and inventions throughout the world arise, according to the 
essay, in the four following ways : 

. , . .... I Due to concausation. 

Autogenous similarities < . . 

° (^ Adventitious. 

c . ., ... f Due to cognation. 

Syngenous similarities j Due tQ ac * ulturation . 

That is, things may arise independently from similar causes ; they 
may be similar merely by accident ; they may have come about 
through the same race or their descendants; or one people may 
have learned them from another. 

The chapter concludes with nine rules, for the discovery of 
which one of the causes has been active in any case. 

Mr. Thomas' paper, entitled Notes on- certain Maya and Mexi- 
can Manuscripts, is a comparison of two plates in the Codex Cor- 
tesianus with the Mexican calendar systems to show the connec- 
tion between the two. The author says : " That all the Central 
American nations had calendars substantially the same in princi- 
ple as the Mexican, is well known. This of itself would indicate 
a common origin not so very remote ; but when we see two con- 
tiguous or neighboring peoples making use of the same conven- 
tional signs of a complicated nature, down even to the most 
minute details, and those of a character not comprehensible by 

1 Edited by Prof, Otjs T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C, 



